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shown (chap, xxviii.), not by the testimony of any "friends" of Moore, but by the evidence of those who felt the might of his arm, been completely changed. Then there followed the usual fate which attends great men. His words about the condition of Spain and the circumstances of Portugal, wholly true at the time he wrote them and according to the facts as he knew them, were thrown as a stumbling-block in the way of his great successor, Wellington.
Moore had prepared the way for Wellington. Soult's corps, though it had escaped destruction at Corunna by Moore's death, had been well-nigh ruined by the pursuit, as had also Ney's corps. Everywhere the Spaniards were forming into their guerilla bands, though they had not yet abandoned their miserable attempts at armies. Napoleon had gone. The marshals were squabbling. Beresford had begun to organise the Portuguese forces into some efficiency. Moore's movement had entirely staved off the invasion of Portugal and given time for the preparations of defence.
Everything was changed, and nothing more than this, that whereas Moore was sent on a campaign devised for him on evidence derived from popular impressions and the reports of credulous and vain men like Colonel Doyle, by a Cabinet at a distance and unfriendly to him, Wellington drew up his own instructions, carried out his own scheme, and had behind him a Cabinet at first of personal friends and afterwards of devoted adherents, who depended on his success for place and power.
I had intended to prove point by point how mistaken have been the attempts to show that in military matters, except in their practice of methods of organisation and1 See the case stated in the " Life of Sit C. Napier,5' vol. i. p. 40.piertrength; his Grenadiers followed, and thus the battle began on our side.
